NUTRITION OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE

gator, in stressing this fact, gives the following explanation:
'This is avoided by an ingenious system of tickets. On entering
the room each child passes through a booth where he secures
a ticket. Those who can, pay; those who cannot are admitted
free, but receive a ticket the same as those who pay. The home
conditions of the indigent child are then investigated, and if it
is found that the parents really cannot afford to pay, he is
given a ticket each day without further comment. In this way
the children are kept in ignorance of those who pay and those
who do not.5

In other respects the French system of school feeding does
not differ materially from the English. But it is important to
note that the English and French systems represent two types
of organization for dealing with malnutrition of children of
school age. In England there is a centralized State organiza-
tion under the Board of Education in conjunction with the
Ministry of Health. The Board lays down general principles
and supervises, controls, and inspects the work of the local
education authorities; while the financing of the system also is
very largely undertaken by the central government. The local
authorities are granted only so much autonomy as is consistent
with a fundamental uniformity of administration. In France,
on the other hand, the State as such, has no concern with the
system of school feeding. The whole responsibility, financial
and administrative, is left to the local authorities, which, urged
on by the early voluntary work in this field, have organized a
highly developed system of meals in schools. They bear also,
as we have seen, more than 98 per cent of the cost, the re-
mainder being made up by voluntary contributions.

One or other of these two systems has been adopted by all
the countries in which the problem of malnutrition among
school children is being dealt with by public authorities. It
would be merely repetitious to describe the working of the
system elsewhere, nor would it be worth while since in most
countries the organization of school feeding is in a far more
rudimentary condition than in England and France. It may,
however, be of interest to mention one further example of
school feeding which has been particularly effective.

According to the League of Nations' report on Nutrition in
Various Countries, 'the Riga municipality has arranged for hot
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